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FACING THE WORLD, 


(A Story for Boys.) 





By THE AUTHOR OF “ JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN.” 


LAD Iam, mother, the hol- 
idaysareover. It’s quite 
different going back to 
school again when one 
goes to be captain — as 
I’m sure tobe. Isn’t it 
jolly?” 

‘Mrs. Boyd’s face as she 
smiled back at Donald, 
was not exactly “jolly.” 

Still, she did smile; and then there came out the 
strong likeness often seen between mother and 
son, even when, as in this case, the features were 
very dissimilar. Mrs. Boyd was a pretty, delicate 
little English woman: and Donald took after his 
father, a big, brawny Scotsman, certainly not 
pretty, and not always sweet. Poor man! he 
had of late years had only too much to make him 
sour. 

Though she tried to smile and succeeded, the 
tears were in Mrs. Boyd’s eyes, and her mouth was 
quivering. But she set it tightly together, and 
then she looked more than ever like her son, or 
rather, her son looked like her. 

He was too eager in his delight to notice her 
much, “It is jolly, isn’t it, mother? I never 
thought I’d get to the top of the school at all, for 
I’m not near so clever as some of the fellows. But 
now I’ve got my place; and I like it, and I mean 
to keep it ; you'll be pleased at that, mother? ” 

“T should have been if —if —” Mrs. Boyd tried 
to get the words out and failed, closed her eyes as 
tight as her mouth for a minute, then opened them 
and looked her boy in the face gravely and sadly. 

“Tt goes to my heart to tell you— TI have been 
waiting to say it al! morning, but Donald, my dear, 
you will never go back to school at all.” 

““Not go back ; when I’m captain! why, you and 
father both said that if I got to be that, I should 
stop till I was seventeen — and now I’m only fif- 
teen and a half. O, mother, you don’t mean it! 





Father couldn’t break his word! I may go back !”” 

Mrs. Boyd shook her head sadly, and then ex- 
plained as briefly and calmly as she could, the 
heavy blow which had fallen upon the father, and, 
indeed, upon the whole family. Mr. Boyd had 
long been troubled with his eyes, about as serious 
a trouble as could have befallen a man in his pro- 
fession — an accountant —as they call it in Scot- 
land. Lately he had made some serious blunders 
in his arithmetic, and his eyesight was so weak that 
his wife persuaded him to consult a first-rate Edin- 
burgh oculist, whose opinion, given only yester- 
day, after many days of anxious suspense, was that 
in a few months he would become incurably blind. 

“ Blind, poor father blind!” Donald put his hand 
before his own eyes. He was too big a boy to cry, 
or at any rate, to be seen crying, but it was with a 
choking voice that he spoke next: “I’ll be his 
eyes ; I’m old enough.” 

“Yes ; in many ways you are, my son,” said Mrs. 
Boyd, who had had a day and a night to face her 
sorrow, and knew she must do so calmly. ‘But 
you are not old enough to manage the business ; 
your father will require to*take a partner immedi- 
ately, which will reduce our income one half. 
Therefore we cannot possibly afford to send you to 
school again. ‘The little ones must go, they are 
not nearly educated yet, but you are. You will 
have to face the world and earn your own living, 
as soon as ever youcan. My poor boy!” 

“Don't call me poor, mother. I’ve got you and 
father and the rest. And, as you say, I’ve had a 
good education so far. And I’m fifteen and a half, 
no, fifteen and three quarters—almost a man. 
I’m not afraid.” 

“Nor I,” said his mother, who had waited a full 
minute before Donald could find voice to say all 
this, and it was at last stammered out awkwardly 
and at random. “No; Iam not afraid because 
my boy has to earn his bread; I had earned mine 
for years as a governess when father married me. 
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I began work before I was sixteen. My son 
will have to do the samme, that is all.” 

That day the mother and son spoke no more to- 
gether. It was as much as they could do to bear 
their trouble, without talking about it, and besides, 
Donald was not a boy to “make a fuss” over 
things. He could meet sorrow when it came, that 
is, the little of it he had ever known, but he disliked 
speaking of it, and perhaps he was right. 

So he just “ made himself scarce ” till bedtime, 
and never said a word to anybody until his mother 
came into the boys’ room to bid them good night. 
There were three of them, but all were asleep ex- 
cept Donald. As his mother bent down to kiss him, 
he put both arms round her neck. 


“ Mother, I’m going to begin to-morrow.” 

“ Begin what, my son?” 

“Facing the world, as you said I must. I can’t 
go to school again, so I mean to try and earn my 
own living.” 

“ How?” 

“JT don’t quite know, but I’ll try. There are 
several things I could be, a clerk — or even a mes- 
sage-boy. I shouldn’t like it, but I’d do anything 
rather than do nothing.” 

Mrs. Boyd sat down on the side of the bed. If 
she felt inclined to cry she had too much sense to 
show it. She only took firm hold of her boy's 
hand, and waited for him to speak on. 

““D’ve been thinking, mother, I was to have a new 
suit at Christmas, will you give it now? And let 
it be a coat, not a jacket. I’m tall enough — five 
feet seven last month, and growing still; I should 
look almost a man. Then I would go round to 
every office in Edinburgh and ask if they wanted a 
clerk. I wouldn’t mind taking anything to begin 
with. And I can write a decent hand, and I’m not 
bad at figures ; as for my Latin and Greek ” — 

Here Donald gulped down a sich, for he was a 
capital classic, and it had been suggested that he 
should go to Glasgow University and try for “the 
Snell” which has sent so many clever young Scots- 
men to Balliol College, Oxford, and thence on to 
fame and prosperity. But alas! no college career 
wa now possible to Donald Boyd. ‘The best he 
could hope for was to earn a few shillings a week 
as a common clerk. He knew this, and so did his 
mother. But they never complained. It was no 
fault of theirs, nor of anybody’s. It was just as 
they devoutly called it, “ The will of God.” 


“Your Latin and Greek may come in some 
day, my boy,” said Mrs. Boyd cheerfully. ‘“ Good 
work is never lost. In the meantime, your plan is 
a good one, and you shall have your new clothes at 
once. Then, do as you think best.” 

“All right; good-night, mother,” said Donald, 
and in five minutes more was fast asleep. 

But, though he was much given to sleeping of 
nights — indeed, he never remembered lying awake 
for a single hour in his life—during daytime 
there never was a more “wide awake” boy than 
Donald Boyd. He kept his eyes open to everye 
thing, and never let the “golden minute” slip by 
him. He never idled about — play he didn’t con- 
sider idling (nor do I). And I am bound to confess 
that every day until the new clothes came home 
was scrupulously spent in cricket, football, and all 
the other amusements which he was as good at as 
he was at his lessons. He wanted “to make the 
best of his holidays,” he said, knowing well that 
for him holiday time as well as school time was now 
done, and the work of the world had begun in 
earnest. 

The clothes came home on Saturday night, and 
he went to church, in them on Sunday, to his little 
sister’s great admiration. Still greater was their 
wonder when, on Monday morning, he appeared in 
the same suit, looking “quite a man,” as they 
unanimously agreed, and almost before breakfast 
was done, started off, not saying a word of where 
he was going. 

He did not come back till the younger ones were 
all away to bed, so there was no one to question. 
him, which was fortu- 
nate, for they might 
not have got very 
smooth answers. His 
mother saw this, and 
she also forbore. She 
was not surprised that 
the bright, brave face 
of the morning looked 
dull and tired, and 
that evidently Donald 
had no good news of the day to tell her. 

“JT think I’ll go to bed,” was all he said. 
“Mother, will you give me a ‘piece’ in my pocket 
to-morrow? One can walk better when one isn’t 
so desperately hungry. 

“Yes, my boy.” She kissed him, saw, that he 
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was warmed and fed — he had evidently been on his 
legs the whole day —then sent him off to his bed, 
where she soon heard him delightfully snoring, 
oblivious of all his cares. 

The same thing went on day after day, for seven 
days. Sometimes he told his mother what had 
happened to him and 
where he had been, 
sometimes not; what 
was the good of tell- 
ing? it was always the 
same story. Nobody 
wanted a boy or a 
man, for Donald, trust- 
ing to his inches and 
his coat, had applied 
for man’s work also, 
but in vain. Mrs. Boyd was not astonished. She 
knew how hard it is to get one’s foot into ever so 
small a corner in this busy world, where ten are 
always struggling for the place of one. Still, she 
also knew that it never does to give in; that one 
must leave no stone unturned if one wishes to get 
work at all. Also she believed firmly in an axiom 
of her youth— “ Nothing is denied to well-directed 
labor.” But it must be real hard “labor,” and it 
must also be “well directed.” So, though her 
heart ached sorely, as only a mother’s can, she 
never betrayed it, but each morning sent her boy 
away with a cheerful face, and each evening 
received him with one, which, if less cheerful, was 
not less sympathetic, but she never said a word. 

At the week’s end, in fact, on Sunday morning, 
as they were walking to church, Donald said to her: 
“Mother, my new clothes haven’t been of the 
slightest good. I’ve been all over Edinburgh, to 
every place I could think of — writers’ offices, mer- 
chants’ offices, wharves, railway-stations — but it’s 
no use. Everybody wants to know where I’ve 
been before, and I’ve been nowhere except to 
school. I said I was willing to learn, but nobody 
will teach me; they say they can’t afford it. It is 
like keeping a dog, and barking yourself. Which 
is only too true,’’ added Donald, with a heavy 
sigh. 

“May be,” said Mrs. Boyd. Yet as she looked 
up at her son—she really did look up at him, he 
was so tall —she felt that if his honest, intelligent 
face and manly bearing did not win something at 
last, what was the world coming to? “ My boy,” 





she said, ‘things are very hard for you, but not 
harder than for others. I remember once, when I 
was only a few years older than you, finding my- 
self with only half a crown in my pocket. ‘To be 
sure it was a whole half-crown, for I had paid 
every half-penny I owed that morning, but I had 
no idea where the next half-crown would come 
from. However, it did come. I earned two pounds 
ten, the very day after that day.” 

“Did you really, mother?’’ said Donald, his 
eyes brightening. “Then I'll go on. I'll 
‘gang awa back to my mither,’ as that old gentle- 
man advised me, who objected to bark himself; a 
queer, crabbed old fellow he was too, but he was 
the only one who asked my name and address. 
The rest of them — well, mother, I’ve stood a good 
deal these seven days,” Donald added, gulping 
down something between a “fuff’ of wrath and a 
sob. 

“T am sure you have, my boy.” 

“But ll hold on; only you'll have to get my 
boots mended, and meantime, I should like to try 
a new dodge. My bicycle, it lies in the washing- 
house ; you remember I broke it and you didn’t 
wish it mended, lest I should break something 
worse than a wheel, perhaps. It wasn’t worth 
while risking my life for mere pleasure, but I want 
my bicycle now for use.* If you let me have it 
mended, I can go up and down the country for 
fifty miles in search of work —to Falkirk, Linlith- 
gow, or even Glasgow, and I'll cost you nothing 
for travelling expenses. Isn’t that a bright idea, 
mother?” 

She had not the heart to say no, or to suggest that 
a boy on a bicycle applying for work, was a thing 
too novel to be eminently successful. But to get 
work was at once so essential and so hopeless, that 
she would not throw any cold water on Donald's 
eagerness and pluck. She hoped too, that, spite 
of the eccentricity of the notion, some shrewd, 
kind-hearted gentleman might have sense enough 
to see the honest purpose of the poor lad who had 
only himself to depend upon. For his father had 
now fallen into a state of depression which made 
all application to him for either advice or help 
worse than useless. And as both he and Mrs. Boyd 
had been solitary orphans when they were married, 
there were no near relatives of any kind to come 
to the rescue. Donald knew, and his mother knew 
too, that he must shift for himself, to-sink or swim. 
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So, after two days’ rest which he much needed, 
the boy went off again “on his own hook,” and 
his bicycle, which was a degree better than his 
legs, he said, as it saves shoe-leather. Also, he 
was able to come home pretty regularly at the same 
hour, which was a great relief to his mother. But 
he came home nearly as tired as ever, and with a 
despondent look which deepened every day. Evi- 
dently it was just the same story; no work to be 
had; or if there was work, it was struggled for by 
a score of fellows, with age, character, and experi- 
ence to back them, and Donald had none of the 
three. But he had one quality, the root of all suc- 
cess in the end, dogged perseverance. 

There is a saying, that we British gain our vic- 
tories, not because we are never beaten, but be- 
cause we never will see that we are beaten, and so 
go on fighting till we win. ‘Never say die,” was 
Donald’s word to his mother night after night. 
But she knew that those who never say die, some- 
times do die, quite quietly, and she watched with a 
sore heart, her boy growing thinner and more worn, 
even though brown as a berry with constant ex- 
posure all day long to wind and weather, for it was 
now less autumn than winter. 

After a fortnight, Mrs. Boyd made up her mind 
that this could not go on any longer, and said so. 
“Very well,” Donald answered, accepting her 
decision as he had been in the habit of doing all 
his life. —Mrs. Boyd’s children knew very well 
that whatever her will was, it was sure to be a just 
and wise will, herself being the last person she 
ever thought of. — “ Yes, I’ll give in, if you think 
I ought, for it’s only wearing out myself and my 
clothes to no good. Only let me have one day 
more and I'll go as far as ever I can, perhaps to 
Dunfermline, or even Glasgow.” 

She would not forbid, and once more she started 
him off with a cheerful face in the twilight of the 
wet October morning, and sat all day long in the 
empty house —for the younger ones were now all 
going to school again — thinking sorrowfully of 
her eldest, whose merry school days were done for- 
ever. 

In the dusk of the afternoon a card was brought 
up to her, with the message that an old gentleman 
was waiting below, wishing to see her. 

A shudder ran through the poor mother, who, 
like many another mother, hated bicycles, and 
never had an easy mind when Donald was away 


on his. The stranger’s first word was anything 
but reassuring. , 

“Beg pardon, ma’am, but is your name Boyd, 
and have you a son called Donald, who went out 
on a bicycle this morning ?” 

“Yes, yes! Has anything happened? 
quick !” 

“Tm not aware, ma’am, that anything has hap- 
pened,” said the old gentleman. “TI saw the lad 
at light this morning. He seemed to be managing 
his machine uncommonly well. I met him at the 
foot of a hill near Edinburgh Castle. He had got 
off and was walking; so he saw me, and took off 
his cap. I like respect, especially in a young fel- 
low towards an old one.” 

“Did he know you, for I have not that pleasure ?’” 
said Mrs. Boyd, polite, though puzzled. For the 
old man did not look quite like a gentleman, and 
spoke with the strong accent of an uneducated 
person, yet he had a kindly expression, and 
seemed honest and well-meaning, though decidedly 
“canny.” 

“T cannot say he knew me, but he remembered 
me, which was civil of him. And then I minded 
the lad as the one that had come to me for work 
a week or two ago, and I took his name and 
address. That’s your son’s writing ?”’ he jumbled 


Tell me 
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out and showed a scrap of paper. “It’s bona file, 
isn’t it? 

“ And he really is in search of work? He hasn’t 
run away from home, or been turned out by his 
father for misconduct, or anything of that sort ? He 
isn’t a scamp, or a ne’er-do-weel ?” 

“T hope he doesn’t look like it,” said Mrs. 


Boyd, proudly. 
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“No, ma'am; you're right, he doesn’t. He car- 
ries his character in his face which, maybe. is bet- 
ter than in his pocket. It was that which made 
me ask his name and address, though I could do 
nothing for him.” 

“Then you were the gentleman who told him 
you couldn’t keep a 
dog and bark your- 
self?” said Mrs. 
Boyd, amused, and 
just a shade hopeful. 

“ Precisely. Nor 
can I, It would have 
been cool impudence 
in alad to come and 
ask to be taught his 
work first and then 
paid for it, if he 
hadn’t been so very much in earnest that I was 
rather sorry for him. 1’m inclined to believe, from 
the talk I had with him at the foot of the brae to-day, 
that he is a young dog that would bark with uncom- 
mon little teaching. Material, ma’am, is what we 
want. I don’t care for its being raw material, if it’s 
only of the right sort. I’ve made up my mind to 
try your boy.” 

“Thank God!” 

“What did you say, ma’am? But —I beg your 
pardon.” 

For he saw Mrs. Boyd had quite broken down. 
In truth, the strain had been so long and so great 
that this sudden relief was quite too much for her. 
She sobbed heartily. 

“T ought to beg your pardon,” she said at last, 
“for being so foolish, but we have had hard times 
of late.” 

And then, in a few simple words, she told Don- 
ald’s whole story. 

The old man listened to it in silence. Some- 
times he nodded his head, or beat his chin on his 
stout stick as he sat; but he made no comment 
whatever, except a brief * Thank. you, ma’am.” 

““Now to business,” continued he, taking out 
his watch ; “for I’m due at dinner; and I always 
keep my appointments, even with myself. I hope 
your Donald is a punctual lad?” 

“Yes. He promised to be back by dark, and I 
am sure he will be. Could you not wait ?” 

“No. I never wait for anybody; but I keep no- 
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hody waiting for me. 
Db 


Merchants — practically, old John Bethune, who 
began life as a message-boy, and has done pretty 
well, considering.” 

He had, as Mrs. Boyd was well aware. Bethune 
& Co. was a name so well known that she could 
hardly believe in her boy’s good luck in getting 
into that house in any capacity whatever. 

“So all is settled,” said Mr. Bethune, rising. 
“Let him come to me on Monday morning, and 
I'll see what he is fit for. He'll have to start at 
the very bottom — sweep the office, perhaps — I 
did it myself once — and I'll give him —let me 
see — ten shillings a week to begin with.” 

“¢To begin with,’ ”” repeated Mrs. Boyd, gently 
but firmly ; “but he will soon be worth more. I 
am sure of that.” 

“Very well. When I see what stuff he is made 
of, he shall have a rise. But I never do things at 
haphazard ; and it’s easier going up than coming 
down. I'm not a benevolent man, Mrs. Boyd, and 
you need not think it. But I’ve fought the world 
pretty hard myself, and I like to help those that 
are fighting it. Good evening. Isn’t that your 
son coming round the corner? Well, he’s back ex- 
act to his time, at any rate. Tell him I hope he 
will be as punctual on Monday morning. Good 
evening, ma’am.” 


Now, if this were an imaginary story, I might 
wind it up by a delightful dexouwment of Mr. 
Bethune’s turning out an old friend of the family, 
or developing into a new one, and taking such a 
fancy to Donald that he immediately gave him a 
clerkship with a large salary, and the promise of a 
partnership on coming of age, or this worthy gen- 
tleman should be an eccentric old bachelor who 
immediately adopted that wonderful boy and be- 
friended the whole Boyd family. 

But neither of these things, nor anything else re- 
markable, happened in the real story, which, as it 
is literally true, though told with certain necessary 
disguises, I prefer to keep to as closely as I can. 
Such astonishing bits of “luck” do not happen in 
real life, or happen so rarely that one inclines, at 
last, to believe very little in either good or ill for- 
tune, as a matter of chance. There is always 
something at the back of it which furnishes a key 
to the whole. Practically, a man’s lot is of his 
own making. He may fail, for a while undeserv- 
edly, or he may succeed undeservedly, but, in the 
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long run, time brings its revenges and its rewards. 

As it did to Donald Boyd. He has not been 
taken into the house of Bethune & Co., as a part- 
ner; and it was long before he became even a 
clerk —at least with anything like a high salary. 
For Mr. Bethune, so far from being an old bach- 
elor, had a large family to provide for, and was 
bringing up several of his sons to his own busi- 
ness, so there was little room for a stranger. But 
a young man who deserves to find room generally 
does find it, or make it. And though Donald 
started at the lowest rung of the ladder, he may 
climb to the top yet. 

He had “a fair field, and no favor.” Indeed, 
he neither wished nor asked favor. He determined 
to stand on his own feet from the first. He had 
hard work and few holidays, made mistakes, found 
them out and corrected them, got sharp words and 
bore them, learnt his own weak points and — not 
so easily — his strong ones. Still he did learn 
them ; for, unless you can trust yourself, be sure 
nobody else will trust you. 


This was Donald’s great point. He was trusted. 


People soon found out that they might trust him ; 
that he always told the truth, and never pretended 
to do more than he could do; but that what he could 
do, they might depend upon his doing, punctually, 
accurately, carefully, and never leaving off till it 
was done. ‘Therefore, though others might be 
quicker, sharper, more “up to things ” than he, 
there was no one so reliable, and it soon got to be 
a proverb in the office of Bethune & Co. —and 
other offices, too— “If you wish a thing done, go 
to Boyd.” 

I am bound to say this, for I am painting no im- 
aginary portrait, but describing an individual who 
really exists, and who may be met any day walking 
about Edinburgh, though his name is not Donald 
Boyd, and there is no such firm as Bethune & Co. 
But the house he does belong to values the young 
fellow so highly that there is little doubt he will 
rise in it, and rise in every way, probably to the 
very top of the tree, and tell his children and 
grandchildren the story which, in its main features, 
I have recorded here, of how he first began facing 
the world. 
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CAT lived, once upon a 
time, who had a very 
grand name of her own 
— Micheeki Scarlatti — 
but then you must know 
that she was a very 
grand cat, requiring a 
grand name. 

She was a black cat. 
At least she was black all except the tip of her left 
ear and the end of her tail. These were of a 
dazzling white. Her eyes were of a beautiful 
shade of green. Her fur was long and thick, her 
demeanor stately and dignified. Altogether, she 
was one of the most magnificent creatures that 
ever walked this pleasant earth. 

It is many, many years now since her eventful 





nine lives came to a lamented end, but, as I said 
before, she was no ordinary cat, and her tenth is 
not yet done. Like other great musical geniuses, 
she is living on still — through her works. 

From her earliest kittenhood she is said to have 
evidenced the greatest fondness for music, and as 
she shared the home of an eminent musical com- 
poser — Alessandro Scarlatti— of course she was 
able to cultivate her talents and indulge her-musi- 
cal tastes to an eminent degree. 

She always began the day with practising ex- 
ercises on the harp. As regularly as the morn- 
ing came round she went through with them, 
sweeping her magnificent tail across the strings 
and bringing out the most feeling tones with her 
paws. In the evenings she was content to play 
the part of listener, and as soon as the darkness 
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began to draw near, retired into a corner, where she 
sat gravely while the great Scarlatti himself poured 
out his soul through his finger tips. 

Taking it for all and all, Micheeki’s life was a 
wonderfully happy one. She loved her master and 
her master loved her. ‘They were rarely separated 
from each other day or night. While Scarlatti 
was working at his compositions, she used to sit 
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perched upon his shoulder, curling her tail softly 
round his snowy head now and then by way of 
giving him a hug, and although he sometimes fell 
into a tremendous rage if his ideas refused to come 
fast enough to suit him, or his ink would not flow. 
and would then give his shoulders such a powerful 
shrug that poor pussy was sent flying into the 
middle of the room, still she was ready to pocket 
the affront, knowing, wise cat! that with geniuses 
much must be forgiven, much patiently endured. 

Sunday, however, was a black day in Michecki's 
blissful week. Maestro Scarlatti was apt to have 
company in on a Sunday, and the company had a 
dog! ' 

Mr. Joseph Hasse was a fine-looking young 
German studying for a time in Naples, under the 


most famous Italian musician of his day. He too 
made something of a name for himself in the 
musical world as the years went on, but in his 
youth he was a terrible tease, and Micheeki hated 
him. It seemed, indeed, as though he never coud/ 
let her alone. He was forever tying a bell round 
her tail, or making her walk about in some baby’s 
shoes, or crowning her with a wreath of roses, or 
burying her under a shower of orange-blossoms, 
when she couldn’t abide the smell of orange- 
blossoms, he knew, and they always made her 
sneeze her head nearly off. 

And yet he was a thousand times better than his 
dog. Micheeki thought that that detestable young 
poodle ought not to be suffered to live. She would 
have annihilated him with a took if she could. 

One Sunday Hasse and his dog came bounding 
as usual into the composer’s pleasant little apart- 
ment, but to find the musician sunk in the deep- 
est gloom. He looked up and smiled but faintly 
at his pupil’s cheery, cordial greeting : 

“Ah! you'll find me very bad company to-day, 
Hasse. All sorts of tunes are floating about in 
my poor head, but I can’t get the theme I want. I 
am in perfect despair. Better get away with you 
and your fun. I shall be ready to hang your dog, 
there, if you don’t look out.” 

* “ Hold, Master Scarlatti! it’s not so bad as that, 
I hope. But I shall see that Truelove keeps out 
of your way this morning. I couldn’t spare True- 
love. He was given me the day I left my dear old 
Deutchland, by somebody whose true love I trust 
will go everywhere I go, till the day I die.” 

Scarlatti gave a kind] smile, but again becom- 
ing lost in thought, his pupil, in a low tone, began 
preaching a sermon to the cat and the dog. ‘This 
went on for some little time. Having finished his 
discourse at last, however, Hasse drew out of his 
pocket a ininiature wig and a pair of spectacles, 
which, in spite of her struggles, he immediately 
clapped on the furious Micheeki’s unhappy head. 

Truelove seemed to be perfectly enchanted at 
this. He began barking and dancing round the 
frantic sufferer with all the grace and agility of an 
accomplished dancer. Scarlatti, aroused by the 
noise, could not help laughing himself. Hasse 
threw himself on the piano-stool and dashed into 
a wild witches’ dance that added to the general 
fun and excitement. Truelove, fairly beside him- 
self, leaped on to Micheeki’s back and clasped 
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his fore-paws tenderly round her neck. This was 
the last straw. 

Finding it impossible to free herself from her 
hateful headdress Micheeki began a mad career 
round the room. She tried to force her way through 
the walls, but they would not open. She dashed 
over the chairs and tables, scattering her master’s 
papers in her fiend-like spring, and filling the 
room with dust. Hasse, although enjoying the fun, 
ran after her, attempting to stop the mad chase, 
but in vain. No scoldings, no coaxings, no com- 
mands were of the least avail. At last she 
stopped, but still angry and filled with mortifica- 
tion ‘at the indignities heaped upon her, she 
jumped on to the piano, ran wildly up and down 
the keys once or twice, and by degrees growing 
calmer, begun a deliberate walk back and forth, 
touching such notes as she did so that, to the as- 
tonishment of those who listened, a weird, mel- 
ancholy sort of melody was produced. 

At length a sharp exclamation was heard from 
Scarlatti. His face had lighted up with a sudden 
delight. ‘Bless the cat!” he cried. “She has 
given me the very theme I have been groping after.” 

The next day when Hasse came to see the musi- 
cian, a sheet of music was laid triumphantly be- 
fore him, upon which he read, in large letters, the 
following title, ‘The Cat’s Fugue.” Going to 
the piano, Scarlatti with much feeling played the 
newly written score, and as he played, his pupil 
easily recognized under the artfully woven accom- 
paniment the strange, half fiend-like melody which 
had been the production of a distressed and 


despairing cat. The two men had a hearty laugh 
over the matter afterwards. Moreover, they al- 
ways maintained that Micheeki, as she sat perched 
in her old place on her master’s shoulder that day, 
laughed with them too, laughed a real dona fide 
human laugh. 
origin of “ The Cat's Fugue,” in Germany. 

There is still another curious bit of cat music 
in the world which possibly some little violin- 
player may feel interested in looking at. It is a 
“erand concert variation,’ called ‘“ The Black 
Cat,” and is dedicated by a famous German artist, 
Moritz von Schwind, to Joseph Joachim, finest 
violinist in the world, a German too, 

Its story, speaking for itself, needs no telling. 
Every little musician must laugh, I think, at the 
delicious concert, and will find each movement 
more wildly absurd than the last. See how the 
piece opens with a gay allegretto of frisky young 
cats; then comes a most telling crescendo of cats 
growing bigger, and dieger, and BIGGER, at every 
step. This again is softened by a rather brisk 
kitten-chase, into an andante of staid elderly 
Tabbies. What can be more expressive too, than 
the solemn demeanor of the grave creatures in the 
movement before the presto finale? But the finale, 
perhaps, is the best of all. Bless us! what a wild 
tumble of kits and cats, and cats and kits it is! 
running and jumping and leaping and dashing and 
frisking and fighting and falling and chasing each 
others’ little black tails till the whole score is 
wound up with a double forte of a chord of aston- 
ished pussy-cats looking up in your face! 


This is the story told about the 
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By ELizaABETH STUART PHELPS. 


| SHALL be a Professor of 
Biology!” 

The young person who 
made this unambitious re- 
mark sat on the northeast 
corner of the wash-stand, 
in the southwest second- 
story corner room of the 

—— large dormitory. She was 
not a strictly biological looking young person, 
being in fact very young, and on the whole 
too curly. Her hair, which was rather short than 
long, and a little too long to be short, rippled 
and rolled over her head like a lake in a May 
breeze; it was brown hair, of a bright shade, 
caught up behind over an invisible comb from 
which curls fell as far as they dared or could, 
it did not seem certain which. She had brown 
eyes and a saucy nose and a mouth that had 
not made up its mind at all yet what it would be- 
come; it was somewhat tender for biology, and 
somewhat too decided for an early engagement. 

The girl had a fresh color and freckles. She 
would not have been called a handsome girl. 
Yet everybody looked at her a second time. 
She wore no earrings, and but one ring. Her 
father gave her that ring. Her dress was fully 
becoming, but perhaps rather plain—on the 
whole, memorably, though not insistently so. One 
thought nothing about it till afterwards. She was 
flawlessly neat. ‘There were no spots on her navy- 
blue flannel dress, there was no crumple to her linen 
collar ; her cuffs were immaculate ; her gold-colored 
necktie seemed to have grown in its place, casting 
a warm shade. upwards on her well-turned chin. 
She did not bang her hair. Let me be just. I 
am not sure that bangs had come into fashion in 
those early days at Smith College, which may be 
historically antecedent to that unhappy epoch of 
feminine deterioration; and in so far a discourag- 
ing feature in the history of the -higher develop- 
ment of the female mind. If I say that my young 
lady would not have banged her hair if it had 











been the fashion, perhaps the statement may be 
more strictly accurate and quite as graphic. She 
had a well-shod, well-formed foot, which she was 
at the moment when I introduce her, dangling 
impressively from the washstand; this she hit 
now and then with her little boot-heel, by way of 
emphasis to her conversation. 

“JT have made up my mind,” repeated this 
severely scholastic young woman, ‘I shall bea 
Professor of Biology.” 

“That would be perfectly lovely,” said a fresh- 
man, enthusiastically. It was a very young 
freshman — frizzed, with bangled bracelets. 

“That is just like you, Loto,” said one of the 
girls slowly. ‘“ Now I never thought of being a 
professor of anything — I never shought of it.” 

The girl who said this was exceedingly pretty. 
She was blonde, and bright, and gentle. She had 
very small hands, and her manners were consid- 
ered remarkable in the college. She was dressed 
more expensively than most of the other girls, but 
not showily. She and Loto Rollinstall were one 
and indivisible, now and forever, the eternally im- 
mutable, whom time should never separate, etc., 
etc., and so on. The whole college understood 
and respected these evidences of natural selection 
when they occurred, and admired what it called 
“ A Lifelong Friendship,” worshipfully, afar off, as 
girls do. The bestowal of a diploma had not yet 
given immunity from these private devotions, de- | 
lights, heartaches and heartbreaks, which have 
gone to form so much of the inner life of their 
race, from immemorial time till now. Latin does 
not wear off love, nor Greek substitute for young 
trust, nor calculus solve the problem of the un- 
known laws that govern budding life. Why one 
girl shall select another out of all the world, be 
ready to die for her for two years, and equally 
ready to die for a new one in two more — who 
shall tell us? 

“You dear thing! come here to me!” said the 
future professor of biology rapturously to the pretty 
blonde, who came, and climbed upon the back 
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of achairin a ladylike, laborious way, sitting beside 
her professor, with gentle content. ; 

“ How pretty you are this morning, Fern 

The biological mind gave vent to this argument 
in a tender whisper. 

Loto and Fern were at that stage when eternity 
were not long enough to test their mutual fidelity. 
The college girls looked on admiringly at the tab- 
leau. They believed in Loto and Fern as much 
as Loto and Fern bclieved in themselves, which 
was agreeable. In fact, there was something so 
far, rather real about the affection between these 
two girls. It did not sentimentalize or mope. It 
went about its business and learned its lessons 
and was jolly with the other girls and had a whole- 
someness about it almost amounting to good sense. 
In fact, it, would have been difficult fo sentiment- 
alize with Loto Rollinstall. There was too much 
fun in her eyes. 

What Fern might have been capable of in this 
direction if she had fallen into different hands — 
perhaps we should say, upon a different heart —is 
not so easy to define. 

There were a good many girls in the room — it 
was Loto’s room — which accounted in part, but 
by no means wholly, for the selection of the wash- 
stand as a perch. All the chairs were full, and the 
bed had the slats out. But Loto was fond of the 
northeast corner of the washstand in any event; 
likewise of the window-sills, the waste-baskets, and 
any other unconventional easy-chair that the mea- 
gre resources of the college rooms presented to her 
imagination. 

Loto was a popular girl, especially among the 
members of her class. She and Fern were juniors. 
It was not unusual for a crowd to assemble in the 
southwest corner room, even to the extent of sitting 
in rows on the floor. The object of this particu- 
lar assemblage had been peanuts and perpetual 
motion. Upon the latter topic, the professor of 
physics had that day broached certain views not 
harmoniously received by these wise young women, 
and they had met, for the credit of science, to fur- 
ther the advance of thought, by a private discussion 
of the points at issue. Of the inexpensive peanut, 
the most that can be said is that it clarified the 
mind, and, to a certain extent, absorbed the dis- 
cussion. 

The group had begun to drift away, and besides 
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Fern and Loto and the little frizzed freshman and 
Mary Mace, and one or two sophomores, scarcely 
any one was left to maintain the truth about per- 
petual motion. Easily, therefore, while Mary Mace 
neatly swept up the peanut shells, the girls’ talk 
flowed in the direction given to it by Loto’s biolog- 
ical aspirations. 

Mary Mace was the quiet girl, who stood at the 
head of the class and cultivated college slang with 
difficulty. She was further distinguished as Loto’s 
room-mate. 

“To be, or not?’ I never thought that I 
must é¢ anything,” announced one of the sopho- 
mores. ‘“ My father wouldn’t have let me come to 
college if he thought I'd got to be anything.” 

“What did he send you for, Nelly Hope?” 
asked Mary Mace. 

“He said he wanted me to improve my mind.” 

“ Your — what?” suggested Loto, arching her 
pretty brows. 

“Come, Mary Mace,” persisted Nelly Hope, 
“what are you going to be?” 

“Whatever will educate the boys,” said Mary 
Mace, in a low voice. 

She had brushed up all the peanut shells, and 
was now struggling with the little fine, inner husks 
that clung with a tenacity frightful in so singularly 
worthless an object, to the carpet beneath the 
table. Mary did this with the painstaking, all but 
painsgiving fidelity, which she always expended 
upon “the duty nearest her.” The table hid her 
face from the observation of the girls; all but Loto, 
who glanced at it with keen carelessness, whistling 
Down the Bingo Farm. 

“Come, Fern!” 

Loto stopped whistling, and slid nearer to her 
friend, with the pleasant gentleness which charac- 
terized her movements whenever Fern was near. 

“Tell us, dear. Don’t mind the ladies. Speak 
out loud. What are you going to be yourself?” 

“Tt is disgraceful to contemplate,” said Fern, 
blushing ; “ but I don’t want to be anything but a 
lady.” 

“You sha’n't,” said Loto, with a protecting air. 
“T wouldn't have you for the — the — for the cat- 
egorical imperative.” 

“T’ve got to teach,” said a sophomore, in green 
merino, with pink ribbons. She sighed. ‘They 
were poor at her house — always had been. She 
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thought she minded it more than Mary Mace; she 
was understood among her friends to have a very 
sensitive nature. ‘“I’d rather saw wood,” said the 
green-and-pink sophomore appealingly. 

“ Did you ever saw any?” asked Mary Mace. 

The little frizzed freshman said nothing.  Pri- 
vately she meant to be married. But that had an 
unclassical sound. She turned her silver bangles 
in discreet silence. 

Nobody had answered Mary Mace, and the girls 
soon scattered, chatting, to their books. ‘They 
went heartily, and looked well and happy. Loto 
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Dreamily, too, she watched Fern as she followed 
the others, gliding away with her ladylike motions, 
quiet and sweet. F 

“T love her,” thought Loto. “I love her.” Her 
eyes grew misty. She jumped down from the 
washstand with a bang that shook Mary Mace’s 
translation off the lexicon, and fluttering about the 
room. Mary did not scold. She seldom did. 
Loto thought of this, as she virtuously picked up 
the scattered leaves. ‘“1’m a tom-boy,” she said. 
“T’m always doing something noisy.” 

“You're pretty noisy — at times,’”’ said Mary; 
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IT WAS LOTO’S ROOM. 


watched them dreamily as they drifted away — the 
green-and-pink sophomore, Nelly Hope, and the 
little freshman — like figures on a frieze. Last of 
all went Fern herself, reluctantly, staying modestly 
for Loto’s kiss till all the rest were gone. They 
never minded Mary Mace, who was already turn- 
ing the leaves of her Greek lexicon with’an intent- 
ness, if not far above, at least far removed from, 
kisses. 

“ Sweet Fern!” whispered Loto. 
see me after study.” 


“Come and 


“but I don’t classify you in the genus Tom, 
Loto.” 

“Tf my hair had been shorter,” pursued Loto 
reflectively, “or if it had been longer and done 
with it, it would have been easier to classify me. 
Or, if T hadn’t been curly—like you, Mary. Or, if 
I had been evoluted beyond freckles — like Fern 
Holbrooke. If I had been most any other way, I 
might have been most any other thing. The Lord 
and — Darwin — only know what is my true posi- 
tion in the scale of nature. Sometimes,” added 
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Loto gravely, as she got her books about and sat 
down hard at the table opposite Mary, “sometimes 
I think I really must be the ‘ missing link.’ ” 

As Mary, in the depths of her lexicon, was 
already far beyond the weakness of replying, the 
merry ripple of Loto’s voice gradually died away, 
and she betook herself to work in her own way, at 


her own lesson. Loto studied ‘with a sort of 
plunge. Her whole being, up to the last instant 


of liberty, would absorb itself in the bubble of the 
moment — Fern, or the college gossip; the class 
quarrels, the Amherst boys, the last freshman flir- 
tation, the oppression of the unpopular teacher, 
the virtues of the popular one, the struggle of the 
poor girl who had earned her way to her education 
by teaching evening-schools, the folly of the rich 
one who wore diamonds as if she were engaged, 
the forthcoming examination papers, the last sus- 
pension, the details of the evening mails, or the 
doctrines of Kant, the cut of a gymnasium dress, 
or the metres of Horace — whatever was current in 
the air about her, carried Loto with a live, hearty 
interest. She thoroughly understood how to have 
a good time. She fell into her share of college 
scrapes, but they never reached the verge of the 
dangerous, and she always slipped out of them 
joyfully. Her college life had been an exceed- 
ingly happy one for two years and a half. When 
she studied, as I say, she plunged. She worked 
as hard as she played, privately intending that her 
father should not be ashamed of her. She played 
as hard as she worked, fully meaning to have her 
education's worth of fun, and having it. 

The college was in its infancy in the days of 
which I write, and Loto represented the more 
attractive sort of the earlier class of girls that 
made their way into such institutions. 

There were, perhaps, severer scholars than Loto 
had yet taken the trouble to become, over at Am- 
herst, or Yale yonder, or even in her own 4/ma 
Mater, Vere was not anywhere a more lovable 
young creature, with better possibilities. She 
carried her respectable, but not preéminent schol- 
arship with a certain joyous, easy air of meaning 
to do greater things by and by, when so happy a 
girl could get at it; in which respect also, she was 
not without her like in the classic environment of 
the masculine institutions across country. 

Loto did not wait for Fern to come in that 
evening, but slipped over to her friend’s room, 


Fern had got herself into a pretty pale-blue 
wrapper that she never wore outside her room, 
and stood, slender and sweet, like a harebell, smil- 
ing up into Loto’s sturdier eyes. Kern's room- 
mate had disappeared in search of her eternal 
friendship, and the two girls were alone. 

They embraced as rapturously as if they could 
not read the original Odyssey, and curled them- 
selves contentedly into one big chair by the radi- 
ator. It was still cold weather, though at the end 
of the term, and the spring vacation hard upon 
them. 

Loto was a trifle silent that evening, with fits of 
extreme merriment. Fern cooed on, in her own 
even, happy way. ‘They talked — what do girls 
talk of? Of their lightest grievance, and their 
deepest hope; of love and literature; of their 
headaches and their ambitions; of their spring 
suits and the future of the country; of yesterday's 
lesson in quantitative analysis and next summer's 
plans for the long vacation. 

They felt that they loved each other very 
dearly ; more so, probably, than any two girls had 
ever loved before. They exchanged confidences 
as innocent as a humming-bird’s, as grave as a 
woman’s. They were delicate-minded girls, and 
had a pure and lovely way of disclosing their 
innermost hearts to each other. I must say, too, 
that if the whole world had been admitted to their 
confidences, it would not have found them wholly 
irrational rhapsodies, by any means. 

There was a certain balance about these girls; 
good sense and keen humor sprinkled their talk; 
it had its value as conversation; it could hardly be 
denied that their education had given quality to 
their aspirations, so far as the one had gone, or the 
other existed. 

“Sober to-night, Loto?” said Fern abruptly. 
“Can't I know?” 

“You can know everything, sweet Fern,” heart- 
ily said Loto, She was abstractedly passing her 
finger-tips down the fine, white Bretonne lace that 
faced Fern’s pale-blue wrapper. She caressed the 
lace as if it had been part of its dainty wearer. “I 
didn't get a letter I wanted to-night, that’s all.” 

“Oh, from whom, Loto? Anybody in particu- 
lar?” 

“Only mother. I'd rather be a circus donkey 
than a worrier: but I do hate to have mother go 
over more than two mails.” 
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“You don’t think there’s any doubt but she will . 
let you come, Loto?” 

“Oh, no; it isn’t that. I expect to go, fast 
enough. But she’s so punctual about writing. 1 
didn’t know but she might —blind headache!” 
said Loto, interrupting herself. “ That must be 
it. Never thought of it till this minute. She’s got 
a blind headache, and is done up in camphor like 
a mummy this minute, that’s what she is!- I wish 
I were there to keep Slam still. She counts 
on me to choke off Slam, and to read to father. 
Really, at times, I’m quite a useful member of 
society, at home, though you’d never suspect it, 
Fern.” 

“Ts Slam so very noisy?” asked Fern sympa- 
thetically. 

“A Corliss engine,” succinctly observed Slam’s 
sister, 

“ Now, Egbert,” said Fern, “is as s¢//”? — 

“There may be hopes of Slam by the time he’s 
twenty-two,” suggested Loto cheerfully, “after he’s 
worn us all into chronic nervous prostration.” 

“To be sure, Egbert is older,” assented Fern 
vaguely, “and so handsome, Loto! The girls I 
know in Boston think he’s the handsomest boy in 
Harvard.” 

“Do they tell him so?” 

“Oh, no; they don’t tell 4/# so.” 

“ But they tell you, and you tell him? U-m-m! 
Fern, I warn you beforehand, I shall xof consider 
your brother a handsome man. I expect to find 
him painfully ugly. Don’t ask me, for I shouldn't 
like to hurt your feclings. I hate handsome 
men. 

“You may hate Egbert, if you can,” slyly from 
Fern. 

“Going so soon, Loto?” 

“ Going so late, Fern.” 

“ Good-night, my darling.” 

“ Good-night, my dear.” 

“ Good-night ! ” 

“Oh! good-night.” 

* Good-night !” : 

It was late that evening, in fact, it was too late 
that evening, when there came a cautious tap upon 
Fern’s locked door. - It was after the lights were 
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out, and the laws were down, and whoso dared them 
did so skilfully. Fern was a light sleeper, and 
she woke readily, and flashed to the door like a 
little white dove. 

“You, Loto?” in a whisper. 

“Yes. Let me ina minute, Fern,” softly through 
the kevhole. 

The key slid, and the door stirred, and closed 
again, with the muteness of experienced burglary. 
The two girls, like conspirators, stood shivering in 
their pretty ruffled nightdresses, within the long, 
broad ray of moonlight that crossed the silent 
room. Fern’s room-mate slept on peacefully. If 
one could make such a remark of a young lady, 
we might say that she snored peacefully. She 
was a fat girl, poor thing! Her name was Daisy 
Dubbs. 

“I’ve got my letter,” whispered Loto. 
thought you’d be happier to know.” 

“Oh, you dear! I am happier,” sleepily said 
Fern, who was perfectly happy before, dreaming 
that she was the valedictorian of her class, and 
graduated in a sea-green silk and broad valencien- 
nes. 

“That green-and-pink sophomore —that Dodge 
girl—had it all the while. Got to her room by 
mistake with .her own letters. She just sent it 
round by Nelly Hope, with her compliments. Nell 
has the most unbecoming nightgown in the col- 
lege.” 

“Was it gored?” 

“T believe so. Il strike a match and show 
you mother’s letter. Here, put something on, 
Fern ; you’ll get cold.” 

By the puffing flare of several more or less un- 
successful matches, the two girls put their heads 
together over the letter, crouching affectionately 
meanwhile under Fern’s scarlet balmoral skirt, 
which Loto had pulled over Fern’s shoulders, and 
Fern had pulled over Loto’s, and then both had 
kissed, and agreed to share it. 

The fat chum slept on like the just. The tired 
teacher opposite did not wake. The two girls 
were accomplished whisperers, and Loto read to 
Fern in a ghastly soffo coce. 

(TO BE CONTINUED.) 
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LOWLY = the 
toiled up the sunny street. 
The day was hot, and so 
were the horses. So, too, 
were the drowsy conductor 
on the rear platform, and 
the perspiring driver in front, while within the 

car, cuddled all up in a little heap, rode the only 

passenger — just one hot, tired, sleepy little girl — 

Ruthie. 

Her day of play at Mollie’s house, together with 
the heat and the slow, droning motion of the 
horse-car, made her nid-nid-nod, almost keeping 
time with the dancing squirrel opposite her as, in 
one of the advertising panels of the car, he bobbed 
up with every jolt, and thus called the attention of 
Passengers to the unrivalled virtues of Mr. Some- 
body's Something-or-other, which cured everything 
in three bottles, 

Ruthie, as the only passenger, had tried to do 
her duty as suggested by the advertisement, and 
had spelled out, between her néds, most of the 
glowing words of praise, when along came the Nap 
and seized her; and then, right in the midst of it, 
she was startled by seeing the squirrel leap out of 
his panel and stretch himself at full length on the 
seat beside her. = 

“There,” he said, laying his head in her lap, 
“this is comfort. Thank fortune, my work is 
over!” 

“Why, why!” said Ruthie, greatly astonished, 
“TI thought you were only a pasteboard squirrel.” 

“Pasteboard indeed!” exclaimed the squirrel, 
evidently offended. “ Why, I might just as well 
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say I thought you were only a flesh-and-blood girl. 

“Well, so | am,” said Ruthie. 

“Oh, come now,” the squirrel cried contemptu- 
ously, “that will do for you! You flesh and 
blood! Why, you’re no more flesh and blood 
than a soup-tureen ! ” 

“Oh, stuff and nonsense!” 
indignantly. 

“There, I thought you knew better,” said the 


exclaimed Ruthie 





RUTHIE AND THE SQUIRREL, 


squirrel, in a friendlier tone; “of course you are.” 
“Of course I am what?” asked puzzled. 
Ruthie. 
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“Why, stuff to be sure; just what you said,” the 
squirrel responded. 

“Stuff? what stuff? whatever do you mean?” 
queried Ruthie, in still deeper perplexity. 

“What stuff?” echoed the squirrel. ‘“ How 
stupid you are! Why, the stuff that dreams are 
made of.” 

“Am I? oh, am 1?” cried Ruthie, so excitedly 
that she almost tipped the squirrel out of her lap. 
“Why, that’s in my school-book, and I've often 
wondered what it meant. Don’t you know 
it says — 


We are such stuff 
As dreams are made of? 


And,oh! I always wondered what 
the stuff could be — cretonne, or 
momie cloth, or what. I’ve had 
to parse that sentence very often.” 

“Well, the next time you pass it, 
said the squirrel, “ you’!ll know it; so 
don’t forget to bow to it.” 

“ Wouldn’t I look pretty bobbing my head at my 
grammar?” Ruthie exclaimed disdainfully. 

“I don’t know how pretty you would look,” the 
squirrel answered, glancing up at her rather criti- 
cally. “But it isn’t enough to bob your head ; 
you skould kiss her. I hope you know how to 
show proper respect to old people,” he added 
severely. 

Ruthie looked down at him curiously. 

“Kiss my grammar?” she said. And then, as 
she fathomed his meaning, “ Oh, how perfectly 
ridiculous you are!” she exclaimed. “ But now, 
who was it said that about dreams ?” 

“Why, I said it,” the squirrel responded. 

“* No, you did not,” said Ruthie sharply. “ It’s 
in my school-book. It was—let me see —it 
was —oh, dear!—his initials are —W. S.—l 
think.” 

“¢ There’s something in this room begins with W. 
S.,” the squirrel said thoughtfully. 

“No, no; it’s not a game,” protested Ruthie ; 
“it’s a person, and his initials are W. S.” 

“‘Well, that’s me,” said the squirrel. ‘“W.S.— 
Wriggly Squirrel.” 

“What an idea! It’s not you at all,” Ruthie 
exclaimed. “Let me think. W.S.? Oh, I know 
now — Shakespeare — William Shakespeare; he 


said it.” 
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“Well, isn’t he a game?” asked the squirrel 
triumphantly. ‘“He’s in the Game of Authors. 
Don’t you know? You say: ‘Let me see — I'll 
take — I’ll take ’—and then you call for the card 
you want.” 

“Oh, yes; I know,” said Ruthie. 
and often taken his whole family.” 

“Ts. that so?” said the squirrel dreamily. 
“Well, where did you take them?” 

“Oh, how stupid!’ Ruthie exclaimed. “I 
didn’t take them anywhere. I mean 
in the game, you know.” 

“Oh, game!” sleepily said 
the squirrel. “Yes, I know 
about game. “Why, I’m game 
myself sometimes.” 


“Tve often 
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“When are you game?” asked Ruthie. 

“Why, in season, of course,” the squirrel re- 
plied. 

“In season?” 
you mean by in season? 
season?” 


echoed Ruthie. ‘“ What do 
When are you in 
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“Well, I’m just in season now to catch that 
train,” said the squirrel suddenly ; and, springing 
from Ruthie’s lap, he whisked out through the 
car-door, and with a wave of his paw, he vanished 
from her sight. : 

“Well,” said the surprised Ruthie, “ that’s the 
most singular thing I ever saw! Where can he 
have gone? I don’t see any train. But,” she 
said with a start, “I must be nearly home. Please, 
Mr. Conductor, haven’t I got to my street yet?” 
She looked towards the rear platform, but no con- 
ductor was there. Only a solemn old billy-goat 
did she see, who, with that dreamy and _ far-away 
expression peculiar to all goats when at meals, 
was dining off an old tomato-can in blissful en- 
joyment. She rushed to the front platform. The 
horses, too, had disappeared, and she saw nothing 
ahead but the narrow car-tracks stretching far up 
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exclaimed despairingly. ‘“O, Mr. 

Goat,” she said, turning in dismay to her 

only companion, “ do please tell me — where am 1?” 
The goat looked up from his tomato-can appar- 


~ way beyond,” 


ently in solemn displeasure. ‘ Why, Miss Girl,” 
he said, “you seem to me to be just where you are.’ 

“ Oh, I know that,” said 
poor Ruthie ; “ but where 
am I going to?” 

“How should I know?” 
the goat remarked. “You 
ought to know your own 
business best. I haven't 
sent you anywhere.” 

“Well, but I wanted to 
get off at Clinton avenue,” 
Ruthie explained dole- 
fully; “and now we are 


“No, we are not,” said 
the goat in a tone of re- 
proof. “We haven’t got 
beyond yet. We are here. 
That is beyond, ahead 
there.” 

“Oh, but you see I 
don’t want to go beyond,” explained Ruthie. 

‘Well, get off, then,” said the goat. “ Nobody’s 
keeping you.” 

“Oh, but won’t you stop the car, please?” 
Ruthie pleaded. 

“TI don’t know,” said the goat. 
stop it? What zs the carplees ?”’ 

“Oh, you horrid, stupid old goat!” exclaimed 
disgusted Ruthie. “Where does this car go to?” 

“TI may be a goat, but this isn’t a goat, too; this 
is a car,” explained the goat. 

“T didn’t say it wasn’t’’— Ruthie began, but 
the goat interrupted her. 

“Two negatives equal to one affirmative,” he 
said severely. 

Ruthie did not heed his interruption. 

“J asked you where does this car go?” she 
said. 

“You ought to know,” the goat replied. 
are part of the cargo.” 

“Well!” said Ruthie wrathfully, “1 must say 
you are the most selfish and disobliging old thing 
I ever saw.” 

“Present company excepted,” said the goat, 
serenely chewing the last of the red label. “ Have 
some of the can?” 

“No,” replied Ruthie shortly. 


So the goat He@dwete but chewed away 





JUMPING JOAN. 


“ How do you 


“You 
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on his toothsome morsel; and Ruthie, watching 
him as he ate, did not find herself at all surprised 
to see him getting smaller and smaller, and the 
tomato-can growing larger and larger, until at last 
the goat disappeared altogether, apparently swal- 
lowed up by the can which now went bumpity- 
bump off the car step and rolled rapidly down the 
track until it was lost amidst the clouds. 

“Well, now I’m all alone!” exclaimed Ruthie. 
“T wonder if I couldn't get off like the tomato-can. 
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seat of the car to the floor, and from the floor to 
the seat again, and who now came towards her in 
a series of short leaps, “for all the world like a 
little kangaroo,” as Ruthie explained afterwards. 

“Oh, who are you?” she asked, delighted to 
find company with her once more. 


“Here am I, little Jumping Joan, 
When nobody’s with me I’m always alone,” 


replied the little stranger, in a jingly tone. 





THEY SAILED SLOWLY TOWARD HER ON THE TOMATO-CAN, 


Let me see—how do you jump off a car? You 
either jump off the way the car is going, or you 
jump in the opposite direction. It’s one way or 
the other. Dear me! I wish I knew which was 
which.” 

*“ A switch!” she heard a sharp little voice at 
her elbow exclaim. “I thought your hair was all 
your own.” 

Ruthie turned, and saw a dwarfish little person, 
who seemed to be constantly jumping from the 


“Well, you're not alone now, are you?”’ Ruthie 
said. 

“Why, of course I am,” was the reply. “ You're 
nobody.” 

“Well, I declare,” said Ruthie, greatly troubled. 
“T never saw such people as seem to be in this 
car. They do nothing but insult me with quibbles.” 

“Why, who’s insulted you now?” demanded 
little Joan, as she perched upon the car-rail, and 
then jumped in through the door again. 
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“ You have,”’ said Ruthie. “ You said I was no- 
body.” , 

“Well, aren’t you?” queried her companion. 
** Don’t they call you so at home?” 

Then Ruthie remembered that when secrets or 
confidences were being told at home, and objec- 
tion was made to 
her — overhearing 
them, her mother 
orsisters would say, 
“Oh, she’s no- 
body ;"’ and she 
had to confess that 
they did call her 
so; “but,” she 
added, “ of course 
they don’t: really 
mean it, you know.” 

“ But dear me,” 
said little Jumping 
Joan, “that is a 
dreadfully 
way to bring up 
children — not to 
mean what you tell 
them.” 

“The idea!” ex- 
claimed indignant 
Ruthie. “I guess 
my mother knows 
how to bring up 
children as well as 
you!” 

“Oh, but I’m 
not well, you know,” said little Jumping Joan, 
catching at two of the hand-straps, and swinging 
herself vigorously. “I’m going into a decline.” 

“Are you, though?” Ruthie said sympatheti- 
cally. “Why, that's too bad! Can’t you see a 
doctor and take it in time?” 

“T don’t like thyme, nor sage, nor any herbs, in 
fact,” replied her curious little companion. ‘“ But 
why should I take anything?” 

“Why, to save yourself from really going into a 
decline,” explained Ruthie. 

“ But I don’t want to save myself,” little Jump- 
ing Joan asserted. ‘In fact, I am going into a 
decline at once. I decline to stay here any 
longer ;” and with that she hopped out of the car 
in three jumps, and vanished instantly. 
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Then Ruthie sat down and began to cry. 

“This is dreadful,” she sobbed. “ This is the 
very worst lot of people I ever met with. ‘They do 
nothing but contradict and find fault and pun and 
quibble, and then leave me all alone in a very sud- 
den and curious manner.” 

Just then with a loud whir-r-r-r, like a mechanical 
toy when it is running down, the car stopped, and 
a voice cried out in an important manner, “ for all 
the, world like an elevated railroad brakeman,” 
Ruthie thought : 

“ Jumping-off Place —last and only station! all 
out here. Come! Step lively, please!” 

Then Ruthie saw all the passengers (for sud- 
denly the car seemed to be crowded with people), 
rush helter-skelter to the door, pushing and elbow- 
ing and jumping off as if in the greatest hurry. 
But, once off, they stood listlessly around, staring 
at the car and at each other, as if there was no 
such thing as being in a hurry. “Just as I have 
seen them do on the ferry-boat,” Ruthie com- 
mented. 

“Now, then, step lively 
voice, evidently addressing her. 
all day.” 

So Ruthie hurried out of the car and found her- 
self standing on the edge of a precipice — all 
alone. For the moment she stepped off the car 
step, passengers, horse-car tracks and everything 
suddenly disappeared, and she and the edge of the 
precipice were left alone together. 

There was no doubt as to its being only the edge 
of a precipice, for there was nothing before her but 
space, and nothing behind her but space and she 
had to keep swaying backwards and forwards to 
keep her balance. 

Just then the goat, the squirrel, and little Jump- 
ing Joan, all perched on the tomato can, sailed 
slowly towards her. The squirrel had raised his 
bushy tail as a sail, and little Jumping Joan was 
using one of the goat’s legs as a tiller. 

“When a girl,” said the goat solemnly, as this 
curious craft sailed by, “when a girl swings her- 
self on the little edge of nothing, as if she was 
last week’s washing hanging wrong side up, it’s 
high time that some one kept an eye on her.” 

“When a girl,’ said the squirrel, insolently 
stroking his whiskers and slightly lowering his 
sail, “ when a girl puts on such airs as to think 
that she can live forever on a little strip of soli- 


!” said the important 


“Can’t stop here 
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tude, too stuck-up to ask company to stay to tea, 
it’s high time that some one remonstrated.” 

“When a girl,” said little Jumping Joan, bring- 
ing the goat’s leg “hard a port,” so as to bring her 
craft quite near to Ruthie, “ when a girl is so stu- 
pid that she doesn’t know that the Jumping off 
Place means a Jumping-off Place and not a Hang- 
ing-on Place, it’s high time that some one took her 
in hand and gave her a lesson —like this!” and 
with that she dropped her novel tiller, stood erect 
for a second, and then jumped off the tomato can, 
which, relieved of her weight, tilted over on its 
heaviest side, while goat, squirrel and tomato can, 
thus unceremoniously upset, went sprawling and 
rolling downwards and soon dropped out of sight. 

As Ruthie stretched forward to see what had 
become of this singular ship’s company, she heard 
avoice coming from the abyss below, and repeating 
in sing-song tones : 


The girl stood on the narrow speck, 
Whence all but she had fled; 

And feared the jump would break her neck, 
Or hurt her giddy head. 


Yet beautiful and bright she stood 
Although she felt so bad; 

A creature of heroic blood — 
But just a trifle scared. 


The time rolled on — she would not go— 
It really seemed absurd ; 

Who jumps is sure to land, you know, 
(Except a bat or bird.) 


She called aloud: Hey, some one, hey! 
O, shall I get a bump? 

She did not know the only way 
To find out was —to jump! 


The edge of the precipice was gradually disap- 
pearing. ‘I can’t stand on nothing,” said Ruthie. 
“Tt can’t be any worse to jump off than to stand 
here and wear off, and they called this the Jump- 
ing-off Place, anyhow. So—oh, dear! where shai] 
I land?—here goes— one, two, three, and — 
away '” and with a little shiver and a little shake, 
and a little sigh and a little spring, Ruthie shut her 
eyes and leaped down from the Jumping-off Place. 

(TO BE CONTINUED.) 
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> ET it isn’t such a bad 
house,” said little Elsie 
Perch to herself, as she 
looked upward at the 
tall tenement-house in 
which she lived; “to be 
sure, there’s a good many 
folks in it— Grandpa ’n 
Grandma Perch, ’n 
Grandpa ’n Grandma 
Finney, ’n uncle John’s folks, ’n us—’n her 
house hasn’t got anybody in it but ¢hem— but it’s 
a good enough house. I ain’t going to cry because 
that little girl that goes to Sunday-school with me 
has nicer clothes ’n lives in a nicer house. She 
hasn’t got any cherry-tree, anyway !”’ 

Elsie spoke these last words with an air of great 





triumph, for, sure enough, right in the back yard 
of Elsie’s home stood a great, generous cherry- 
tree; and though as she looked at it now, in the 
gray solemnity of a December twilight, she had to 
use considerable imagination to recall the luscious 
red fruit it had borne last summer, and the glossy 
richness of the green leaves, under whose shade 
she had been cool and happy when many of her 
neighbors were sweltering in the August heats; 
still Elsie was quite equal to it, especially as to- 
morrow was Christmas day. For there was to be 
a splendid Christmas dinner at Grandma Perch’s, 
on the lower floor, and uncle John and his family, 
and Elsie’s father and mother, and Grandma and 
Grandpa Finney were all to be at the dinner. The 
cherry-pie was always the crowning glory of Christ- 
mas dinner with the Perch family. To be sure, it 
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was made of canned cherries; but then, couldn’t 
Grandma Perch can cherries so they tasted just as 
nice in winter as in summer? And nobody else 
knew so well just how much sugar to put in, nor 
how to make such flaky, delicious pie-crust. 

All these things occurred pleasantly to Elsie as 
she ran up and down the walk in her warm hood, 
and cloak, and mittens. There was a shade of 
repining, to be sure, as she thought of the velvet 
clothes, and various other privileges belonging to 
the “girl who went to Sunday-school;” but this 
grew less as she ran, and especially as she looked 
down to the square below and saw how much more 
squalid and miserable the houses looked down 
there, she felt a thankful glow that Aer home was 
better, and that her papa and uncle John never 
came home in a cruel, drunken fury like the fathers 
of the children down there. 

“Pretty good times come Christmas!” said 
Elsie aloud, in a burst of joy, hopping merrily up 
and down, and forgetting her discontent. “ Why, 
there’s Millic!”’ and she ran across the street to 
a little girl who had just come out of the tall 
house opposite. Millie looked very forlorn. 

“What's the matter?” asked Elsie. 

“ Mamma says I can’t have any Christmas pres- 
ent,” said Millie, beginning to sob wretchedly; 
“she was expecting some work, but it didn’t come, 
and the rent’s overdue, and — and I can’t have a 
thing!” 

“That’s too bad,” said Elsie; “I'm going to 
have lots —and we are going to have cherry-pie 
for dinner.” 

“Oh, my!” cried Millie, drying her tears to 
contemplate Elsie’s future; “cherry-pie! It must 
be so good! It sounds good.” 

“Didn’t you ever have any cherry-pie?” 

Millie shook her head. 

“Qh, it’s splendid!” : 

Milhie’s eyes shone. 

Just then some of the blue, pinched, half- 
dressed little children, who lived below, came run- 
ning up the walk. There were two boys whom 
the children knew to be a certain Sammie and 
Luke, and two girls whose names were Lizy and 
Sally. They were shouting and racing, but they 
stopped to listen to the conversation. The word 
“Christmas ”’ loosened their tongues at once. 
“I’m going to our Sunday-school to a Christmas- 
tree,” said Sammie. 


“T can’t go to Sunday-school,” said Lizy, ready 
to cry, “I hain’t got no clo’es.” 

Elsie’s heart reproached her anew for her cove- 
tous, ungrateful thoughts of a few moments before. 
Her self-reproaches grew stronger still when 
Millie remarked to the little crowd of listeners, 
as though proud of the acquaintance of so distin- 
guished an individual, that Elsie Perch was going 
to have cherry-pie for her Christmas dinner. 

“Oh, my!” “Is she?” “Ain't that fine!” 
cried one and all, with enthusiasm. 

“Yes,” rejoined Elsie, her heart swelling with 
pride, “my grandma always has a cherry-pie for 
Christmas.” 

Silence fell on the little group, and in the midst 
of this silence, a light footfall was heard patter- 
ing along the side street, and there burst into view 
a little girl — little Maude from the street above — 
the very little girl of whom Elsie had been envious. 
She wore a broad gray hat, with a lovely Titian red 
feather, and a Titian red velvet Mother Hubbard 
cloak, and velvet leggings to match, and carried a 
lovely muff, while by a silken cord she led a dear 
little white dog, in a buff-and-silver blanket. 

“Oh,” cried this beautiful little creature, bound- 
ing toward Elsie, “there you are! I saw you come 
around here after Sunday-school, and I’ve been 
hunting for you. See my little new dog! It’s a 
Christmas present, only it came yesterday. Is 
this where you live?" She looked shrinkingly up 
and down the narrow strect, and at the squalid 
buildings in the distance. “And are these your 
brothers and sisters?” 

Elsie laughed, and said no. 

“What do you think?” began Lizy seriously, 
her large, wistful eyes, and chalk-white face, lend- 
ing a strange pathos to her funny little speech, 
“this girl here,” and she pointed to Elsie, “is 
going to have cherry-pic.” 

“Ts she?” said Maude; “that is nice. 
cherry-pie. but we don’t have any in winter.” 

“We do,” said Elsie proudly. “My grandma 
puts up lots of cans of cherries, when our cherry- 
tree bears, and Christmas-time we have cherry-pie, 
and sometimes, when we have company, we have 
cherry-sauce for tea.” 

“T'd like some cherry-piec,” said Maude im- 
periously. “Little girl, give us some of your 
cherry-pie?”’ 

The hungry group of ragged “boys, and. girls 
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gathered about with Maude. She was beginning 
some sort of an explanation, that the cherry-pie 
was ber grandma’s, and not hers, when a bell rang 
in the distance, and Maude darted away. 

“That’s for me,” she cried, hastening away, and 
pulling the buff-and-silver-coated doggie after her. 
“Good-by, little girl! I wish I could have some 
of that cherry-pie.” 

She tripped daintily away down the side street, 
‘and the children watched her until she was out of 
sight. ‘I ’spose,” said Luke, with a sigh, “I 
’spose she has dinner every day.” 

“ Thave dinner every day,” cried Elsie. 

“Do you?” said Lizy, devouring this favored 
child of fortune with her great, wistful eyes. “TI 
don’t. Oh! I'd like some of that cherry-pie.” 

Just then Elsie saw her father coming up the 
street and ran to meet him, while the other chil- 
dren started for their homes in the square below. 

The next morning there was so much excitement 
that Elsie never thought of the poor children on 
the next square, nor of Millie, nor of Maude, until 
the Christmas dinner was nearly over and the 
cherry-pie came on. 

“Oh!” she cried, “you don’t know, grandma, 
how nice everybody thinks it is that we can have 
cherry-pie.” 

“Do they?” said grandma kindly. 
do hope the pie’s turned out well.” 

Elsie noticed that some of the pie was left after 
all had been served. A bright idea darted into 
her head, and she was out of the room in a trice. 
On went cloak and hood, and she dashed around 
the corner to see if she could find Maude. Yes, 
there she was, playing with her blanketed doggie 
on the broad sidewalk. 

“Come!” cried Elsie, catching hold of Maude’s 
hand. “Come quick! There’s lots of cherry- 
Pie! Come and have some !” 

As they neared Millie’s house they met that lit- 


tle girl on the walk, and she was easily persuaded 
to join the party. 
“Now,” said 


“Well, I 


“ lets said Elsie, running on in advance, 
get Sammie and Lizy, and those other 
ones,” 
They flew down the street, and soon found the 
objects of their search. The watchword, “ cherry- 
ple,’ Was sufficient, and in the twinkling of an eye, 


they were at Grandma Perch’s door. Then, for 
the first time, Elsie felt a little misgiving. Per- 
haps there wasn’t pie enough to go round. And 
what would grandma say? 

But she marched bravely in, her eager little 
crowd of companions at her heels. 

“ See here, grandma,” she said, “here are a lot 
of children who want some cherry-pie. Some of 
them never had any in all their lives,” 

“Dear heart!” exclaimed grandma, in dismay, 
looking down at the motley group with lifted 
hands. “Why, Elsie! there isn’t pie enough for 
more’n three little pieces, but, bless ’em!” for the 
look on some of those pinched, hungry faces went 
to grandma’s heart, in the abundance and mirth 
of her own Christmas day, “Il have a cherry-pie 
made for ’em in less’n no time. ‘There’s pie-crust 
in my pan, and the oven is hot; just go out and 
play on the sidewalk, children, and I'll call you in 
presently.” * 

And “presently” they were called in to behold 
a mammoth cherry-pie, baked in a tin pan; and 
they had just as much as was good for them, even 
to Maude’s doggie. Maude left first, for she 
wasn’t hungry, and, besides, she knew that her 
mamma would worry about her long absence; but 
the little starved boys and girls from “the square 
below,” didn’t go for a long time. To tell the 
truth, grandma didn’t stop at giving them cherry- 
pie. They had some turkey, and some mashed 
potato, and turnip, and some hot coffee, besides. 

“ain't often I can give,” said grandma after- 
ward. “But we’ve been prospered, and I can’t 
bear to see anybody hungry on Christmas day.” 

After they had all gone, Elsie sat with her heart 
full of quiet happiness, rocking in her little rock- 
ing-chair. She was meditating vaguely on the 
envy she had felt toward Maude, and her general 
feeling of discontent. At last she spoke to grand- 
ma, who happened to be sitting beside her. 

“Most everybody has things some other folks 
don’t have,” she remarked, rather vaguely. 

Grandma understood her. 

“Dear heart!” she cried again, for that was her 
pet name for Elsie. “ That's right! There’s mer- 
cies for everybody, if they’d only reckon ’em 
up—and Christmas day’s a first-rate time to re- 
member it!” 


